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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WALMODEN COLLECTION. 

Sir, I HAVE seen with pleasure in your last 
Number, that His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has 
purchased the fine collection of pictures that belonged to 
the late Field Marshal Count of Walmoden-Gimborn ; I 
only wish you had added, that the purchase had included 
the statues also, which would be a most valuable acqui- 
sition. Perhaps the following extract from an elegant 
German writer, may afford some amusement to your 
readers. —‘* Near this country-seat of one of the most 
illustrious families, (Von der Decken,) is that of the 
equally honored family, Von Walmoden-Gimborn. _ It 
has stood, indeed, unfinished for a long series of years, 
but is infinitely rich in the noblest works of art. At the 
commencement of the storms of the French Revolution, it is 
said that it was foretold to the late proprietor, who at that 
time began the building of the Chateau, that the comple- 
tion of the building would bring misfortunes upon him. 
He therefore l€ft the Villa unfinished ; yet merciless fate 
overtook this noble family.”+++-++‘ The admirable trea- 
sures of Italian art, united with the magnificence and 
taste of the gardens, and the views of the surrounding 
country, transport us at once into the eavirons of Rome, to 
the Villas of the Medici, the Albani, the Borghese.—When 
did a private individual in Germany unite in his own pos- 
session such a treasure of the finest works of art and of 
antiquity? For many years they stood crowded in dis- 
order, and partly still unpacked in different small houses 
on the estate. The able designer and engraver, Huck, 
who died some years ago, began to arrange them, ina light, 
richly ornamented gallery; the effect of which is admirable. 
Here, under excellent paintings of all schools, are 
placed ancient and modern works of sculpture, groupes, 
statues, busts, bas-reliefs, altars, and sarcophagi. A great 
many similar productions, both of painting and sculpture, 
are still in the saloons and rooms of the upper story, the 
arrangement of which, to complete the whole, remains for 
the noble sons of the late venerable owner. At a time 
when merit and virtues were rewarded by the tyrant, only 
with mortifications of every kind, he found his grave far 
from his beloved home in his voluntary self-chosen exile.” 

I am, Sir, H. E. L. 


AUGUSTAN WRITERS and EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir, I HAVE read in your columns an attempt to 
refute the notorious opinion expressed in the last Edinburgh 
Review, that “‘ Pope was no longer to be the model of 
English Poetry.” Now, while [ acknowledge the justice 
of the cause you have espoused, and the ingenuity with 
which you have conducted it, I must also pay a respectful 
tribute to the candor of the opposite party. Whether you 
have refuted them or not, may, by possibility, be demied, 
but it is an incontrovertible fact, that they have refuted 








themselves. 


Would you believe, that these critical apos- 


tates formerly stood forward to vindicate Pope from the 
very charges which they have now brought against him ! 
I shall give you, without further preface, a sample of their 
opposite opinions respecting him, in 1808 and in 1816, 
under the titles of Attack and Defence. 


Arrack.—* He(Goldsmith) 
had the harmony of Pope, 
without his quaintness; and 
his selectness of diction, with- 
out his cotpnrss and eternal 
vivacity.” Ed. Rev. Sept. 1816. 

Attack. — (Speaking of 
Queen Anne’s Wits, after hav- 
ing included Pope amongst 
them.) “As poets, they had 
no force or greatness of fancy 
—no pathos and no enthu- 
siasm.” Ed. Rev. Sept. 1816. 


Atrack.—* We are of opi- 
nion then, that the writers 
who adorned the beginning of 
the last century, have been 
eclipsed by those of our Own 
TIME.” Ed. Rev. Sept. 1816. 


Drrencr.—“ Is the FER- 
vour of passion, the power of 
exciting and expressing emo- 
tion, the soul of poetry? we 
have already painted toit inthe 
Eloisa.” Ed. Rev. Jan. 1808. 

Derence.—* ‘But are there 
no other parts of his works, in 
which Pope has reached a high 
tone of real poetry, according 
tu the strictest notion of the 
term? Is poetry found in the 
moral sublime, in the excite- 
ment of high and dignified 
emotion, through the medium 
of harmonious and forcible 
numbers? The Epistle to Lord 
Oxford displays this reach of 
noble sentiment.” Ed. Rey. 
Jan. 1808. 

Derence.— We will not” 
(talking of Pope,) “ permit the 
bards of former days to be 
thus arraigned before a jury of 
tourists and draftsmen, for the 
want of excellences of which 





their OWN COTEMPORARIES had 
never dreamed! Ed. Rev. Jan. 
1808. 

They likewise state in their Attack, that “ Cowper, for 
the first time, made it apparent, that Pope was no longer 
to be the model of English poetry,” and therefore they 
cannot allege, in vindication of their consistency, that the 
poets who have outdone Pope, have sprung up since 1808, 
the period when their Defence was written. 

But in that Defence, as if to put any future evasion 
quite out of the question, after having celebrated Pope for 
his fervour of passion —his imagination—his delineations 
from nature, &c. &c. &c. they conclude all with asking 
triumphantly, ‘‘ WHAT Is IT THEN THAT WE WANT ?” 

Sir, 1 will tell you what they want—they want good 
memories, to prevent self-contradiction. 

Indeed, in perfect conformity with their pedantic habit 
of founding even a caprice upon a principle, they pretend 
to derive the coldness and want of enterprise in our writers 
during sixty years of the last century, from the peaceable 
tenor of those times! they have actually found out, that 
another Reformation and new Civil Wars would prove 
highly conducive to good pag 

It is, no doubt, quite natural, that a poet should say 
within himself, ‘‘ Aye, Buonaparte has beaten half the 
world—that is something new—therefore I must write 
something new—therefore I shall write the Lady of the 
Lake. The people, too, they are all calling for Reform in Par- 
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liament, therefore I feel roused to a degree of eight syllable 
verse ; and as for old English, it has beeome a indis- 
pensable, ever since the battle of Trafalgar.” ‘Thus, Sir, 
you see, the conclusions follow each other as naturally as 
the quotient produced from multiplying by the shovel and 
tongs, -and dividing by the poker. Of course the old idea 
is entirely exploded, that arts flourish most when arms 
have ceased. 

But the mischief, which, according to this new doctrine, 
we must expect, is, that, now we are no longer at war, 
our poetry will dwindle once more into mere Queen 
Anneism ; that Lord Byron will forthwith put his pen upon 
the peace establishment, and Walter Scott himself turn 
Pastoral Master-General to the department of rills and 
roses. Nay, the great Review, too, must partake of the 
soft infection ; and even now, the symptoms are apparent ; 
inasmuch as that very work, which, animated of course by 
the war, had formerly eulogized Pope with such eloquent 
enthusiasm, has already, since the piping times of peace, 
lowered its lofty phraseology, and talked of bis powers 
with tameness and indifference. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, COLLATOR. 
SHERIDAN VINDICATED. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir, I read with much pleasure, in your first num- 
ber, your just condemnation of a recent attempt to exalt 
the character of the Writers of Scotland, by a grave asser- 
tion in the Edinburgh Review that -“ the Writers, who 
adorned the beginning of the last century, have been 
eclipsed by the Writers of our own time.” I admire the 
rich imagination of Scott, the tender pathos of Camp- 
bell, the fine fancy and feeling of Byron and Moore, and 
the devotional fervor and chaste flights of Montgomery, 
without losing my relish for the works of Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Parnel, Gay, Swift, and their select contempo- 
raries. I consider every attempt to rob our ancestors of 
their fame, as an attempt to rob our common country, 
which is entitled to the sum total of all our glory in arts 
and arms. A sentiment in your last paper fully ex- 
presses mine—‘‘ We would divide our own time from 
the t, not to overturn the monuments consecrated to 
the dead, but to do justice to the fame of the living.” 
Iam sorry to perceive by a letter under the head of “ She- 
‘ridan's Rivals,” in your last Gazette, that the wish to rob 
the dead of their fame is not confined to the Edinburgh 

' Reviewers. The Writer states that, “* Mention is made,” 
in Dr. Watkins’s Life of Mr. Sheridan, “ of a finished 
comedy called ‘ A Trip to Bath’ left by Mrs. Sheridan, 
mother to the subject of the Biography, at her death.” 
Her husband had mentioned this ifnished comedy in his let- 
ters from Blois in 1764. Your Correspondent quotes from 
Dr. W.’s work—* It is known to haye obtained the sanc- 
tion of Garrick and Murphy, and through them, I Selieve, 
Dr. Johnson was prevailed upon to give it a perusal with 
his judgment upon its merits, which was decidedly in its 
favor. pealocy es | the stamp, which this manuscript 
received from such high authorities, it never made its ap- 
pearance before the Public ; this is the more unaccuunt- 
able, considering the peculiar circumstances and profes- 
sional pursuits of Mr. Sheridan, who caused the two re- 
maining volumes of Silney Bilderph to be printed, but 
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—Upon the above passage, your Correspondent has in- 
sinuated a heinous charge against her son Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, namely that of having defrauded his de- 
ceased mother of the fame due to this finished comedy, by 
suppressing the manuscript, and pilfering from it the 
basis or materials of his comedy of the Rivals! 1 give hére 
the words of this infamous accusation—‘‘ What” is “more 
probable than that Mr. Sheridan, who certainly has been 
esteemed not scrupulously nice respecting such subjects, 
should take advantage of | a manuscript of this description 
existing in the family, to raise himself a reputation as «4 
dramatic writer, without the labor and anziety of being 
one ?”—Now, Sir, I shall first notice that Dr. Watkins, who, 
in his interesting work, has certainly manifested no bias in 
favor of the late Mr. Sheridan, dees not hint any such odi- 
ous charge against him ; and I shall shew by a few facts that 
the whole known chain of circumstances and probabilities 
are against the insinuated accusation of your correspondent. 
In the beginning of 1762, Richard Brinsley Sheridan was 
sent to school at Harrow, where he remained until his 
eighteenth year, which was iv 1769. During that time 
he was at a distance from bis parents. In September 
1764, they took his elder brother and his sister with them 
to France and settled at Blois. Within less than two 
years after her arrival there, she wrote the “finished 
comedy,” mentioned by your correspondent, called ‘* A 
Trip to Bath ;’ and the two last volumes of Sidney 
Biddulph. This fact is proved by her husband, who in. 
a letter from Blois to Mr. Samuel White of Dublin, m 
August 1766, says, she wrote them “since our arrival 
here.” Thus the “ finished comedy” was written in 
France, while her son Brinsley was in England; and 
when he was only in bis fifteenth year. In that same 
letter, her husband states ‘“‘J am reduced to my last 
Louis,” and adds, “1 must conjure you by all that is 
sacred in friendship, to raise a hundred pounds for me as 
speedily as possible, and convey it to W. Whately, Esq. 
Banker in London, for my use.” In the midst of his distress, 
jn a strange country, before he received the requested 
oan, Mrs. Sheridan died almost suddenly, on the 26th of 
September 1766: and as already noticed, her son R. 
Brinsley did not join his father’s family until three years 
after, in 1769 ; during all which time the entire of his 
mother’s manuscripts remained out of his reach; at a 
distance from him; and exposed to all the hazards of 
his father’s itinerant life from France to England and 
Ireland, and from Ireland to England again. The cir- 
cumstance of “ the finished comedy,” baving never after 
been brought forward by her husband, fully warrants a 
belief that the manuscript was mislaid or irrecoverably lost, 
in his removals from place to place during so many years. 
Mrs. Sheridan had made a very large sum by the un- 
precedented success of her first comedy, “ The Dis- 
covery.” She had, also, received the prefits of a benefit 
night ; the purchase money of the copy-right from Millar, 
the bookseller, and a free gift of one hundred pounds 
more from him, for the “uncommon great” sale of her 
second comedy “The Dupe,” The saleable quality of 
Mrs. Sheridan’s dramatic works was thus established iu 
1763. It is not at all probable that ber husband, if the 
finished comedy had not been lost, would have retained it 
in his hands for three years from her death, in 1766, 
until the return of his son, Richard Brinsley, from Harrow, 





totally neglected the other literary remains of the Author.” 
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in 1769, without endeavouring to convert it into money, 
while her dramatic fame was still fresh in the mind of the 
public. This is rendered still more improbable by the 
facts that her husband was pennyless when she died ; 
was obliged to borrow money to defray the expences of 
her funeral, and continued to struggle with want, debts, 


‘and difficulties during the three years before Richard’s 


return. He must also have felt an anxious wish to add 
to the fame of his deceased wife, by giving publicity to 
the finished comedy, the Trip to Bath, if it had not been 
mislaid or lost. We are told that this comedy had been 
approved of by Garrick, Murphy, and Johnson. Her 
husband, therefore, if he had had the manuscript at her 
death, must have been certain by its success, ou the stage 
and in the closet, of about a thousand pounds. It remains, 
therefore, for the defamers of her son in his grave, to shew 
any probability for a supposition that her husband had the 
manuscript for three years after she died, and that he chose 
so far to suppress her fame, and continue to struggle in 
distress, in preference to raising a large sum by selling it 
to the managers and booksellers. All my reasoning is 
strengthened by the fact, that he sold the two last volumes 
of her Sydney Biddulph after her death ; and that the 
property and retention of her manuscripts rested with him 
for two and twenty years afterwards, until his decease in 
1788. C. Y. 


Plan of a general Association of learned und scientific men, and 
of Artists of all Nations, for accelerating the progress of Civi- 
lization, of Morals, and of Iliumination. By the Abbé Gregoire, 
Ez- Bishop of Blois. Translated and arranged by Sir T. Charles 
Morgan, M. D. (Continued.) 


The schools of antiquity formed an assemblage of scholars 
derived from several different nations; and in the periodic 
festivals of Greece and Rome (the Olympic and Secular games) 
the learned found a place, as accessories to the-ceremony; but 
neither of these institutions form an exact type of the Congress 
under consideration. 

At the commencement of the last century, Italy abounded in 
academies, which held meetings for the recitation of sonnets, 
and for reading solemn and formal discourses. Murarori feel- 
ing the inutility of establishments thus arranged, proposed to 
unite them into one society, which, being open to every species 
of talent, should interest itself in the pertection of all. This 
plan would have embraced the whole literary republic of Italy, 
of which Muratorr himself would have been the principal 
ornament. It was not however part of his plan, to hold meet- 
ings, in any fixed place, but to unite the members, scattered 
over the whole of Italy, by the establishment of archons, (one 
of whom he designed to be president) of counsellors, censors, 
and a secretary, whose functions were to have been triennial. 
This project, though rich in profound views, was never put 
into execution." 

At Ocren in Switzerland, there existed, for many years, an 
assembly (purely national indeed) but which in some measure 
realized the ideas of Muratort; and at the end of the last 
century, the arrival of many foreigners of scientific distinction 
at Paris, to assist the French philosophers in fixing the fund- 
amental unity of their new system of weigbts and measures, 
= a still clearer image of the proposed Congress.—On the 

asis of these facts, rests the possibility of assembling a diet, 
which might form an ecumenical representation of the republic 








*.Reflessione sopra il buon gusto intorno le scienze e le arte, 
di Lamrwvo Pritanto \the academic appellation of Murarsorr, 
i¢mo. Venezia 1708. reprinted with augmentations in 1766. 
Venezia, 2 vols. in 12mo. 
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of letters. By this institution might be brought together, from 
all parts of the world, persons versed in every art and science, 
and in every branch of literature. Some would doubtless 
attend, without any specific mission, and attracted only by the 
pleasure of being present; others might be sent to represent 
universities, academies, and literary corporations; but all should 
possess an equal right to be present at the sittings of the as- 
sembly. The genius which creates, the liability which brings 
to laremeey the imagination which embellishes, and the 
= anthropy which converts the whole into fresh means of 
man happiness, thus united, would derive new energy, and 
act with increasing intensity, from the concentration of Instruce 
tion, and from the interchange of sentiment. 

Essentially allied to knowledge and to virtue, the genius of 
Christianity adopts and sanctifies every institution that tends 
to enlighten and to ameliorate the condition of humanity. 
Hostile alone to error,’ it opens its bosom to the wanderer, 
whatever be his sect, his colour, or origin; and enjoins towards 
him benevolence and charity—to insist longer upon this point, 
would be to deny the spirit of the Christian doctrine. Norare 
the principles of sound policy at variance with Christianity, 
thus understood. For, reposing upon the same bases, it wiil 
always lead to consequences, favourable to liberty and to 
public order. The Evangelists must ever indeed form a bul- 
wark against despotism, which constantly endeavours to found 
itself upon a supposed demonstration of the will of heaven in 
its favour. ; 

No one, I delight to believe, will complain of these truths, 
notwithstanding their severity; for it would avow the objector 
an accomplice in the guilt they denounce. Time may perhaps 

roduce the phenomenon,—as yet unseen, of a prince, who 
joves, without restriction, the liberty of the press, and for his 
name history preserves an unsullied page. That name (had 
the king, who illustrated it, lived in our days,) wo.s'd have been 
AtFrep, he who wished his subjects to.be free as their thoughts. 
But whatever be the disposition of rulers, it is not in the na- 
ture of things that the press should continue shackled. In 
spite of every obstacle .it will burst forth; as air, when con- 
fined, acquires new elasticity by its compression. ‘The liberty 
of the press is dangerous only to the perverse and to the design- 
ing: it can never injure a government, founded on the prin- 
we or of justice. It would, on the contrary, mark the errors, 
which are thrown into circulation, make manifest intrigues, 
indicate abuses for reformation, and useful projects for adop- 
tion; and thus it would contribute to the glory of the govern- 
ment and the happiness of the people; for the interests of 
both are the same, since it is so contrived by Providence, that 
nothing is really useful, but that which is at the same time 
just and true. 

When England began the discussion of the first principles of 
her government, James IT. asked his courtiers if the sove- 
reignty really vested of right with the people. “That,” said 
the party addressed, “is a point for kings to believe, but not a 
subject to be dwelt upon by the people.” The answer was 





* How unfottunate the discrepance between the principles 
and practice, in all sects of religion! 

2 In point of fact, the Christian religion has subsisted under 
every form of government; and its doctrines have been wrested 
to support every system in its turn. Where the superior clergy 
have prevailed in the hierarchy, they have united with the 
government against the people, and have advocated divine right, 
though contradictory at once to natural religion and to reve- 
lation. Where the inferior clergy have become powerful, they 
have sided with the people and have made Christianity a repub- 
lican code. Generally speaking, the existence of the Christian 
hierarchy has been favourable to liberty, by the establishment 
of an imperium in imperio, a third order in the state, neutralizing 
the power of the sword, and preparing mankind for the empire 
of learning, which has gradually migrated into that of opinion. 
The clergy struggled for power for themselves, and the people 
have in many countries profited by their conquests. Tr. 
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fallacious, and contrived by a truc courtier, to elude. the ques- 
tion. If princes were, indeed, penetrated with this truth, they 
would associate themselves with all that is truly grand and 
generous, and would call forth and recompense every species 
of talent which tends to the perfection of civilization ; and in 
thus recognizing the delegated nature of their authority, they 
would find in the love of the people a principle of security and 
of permanence, to which despotism, from its very nature, must 
ever be a stranger. On the other hand, it requires but little 
foresight to perceive the impossibility of re-establishing arbi- 
trary power upon the basis of ignorance; and of replunging 
Europe into the darkness of the middle ages. 

To reduce these observations to our subject, it must be re- 
marked, that an unlimited freedom of discussion is necessary 
to the utility of the congress. If, instead of an assembly of 
freemen, it should be sought to procure the flattery of a troop 
of slaves, it would be infinitely better that the project remain 
for ever unexecuted. Nor would the public authorities have 
any thing to fear from an assembly, over whose proceedings 
they would necessarily have a control, if they tended to dis- 
turb the public tranquillity: and there is, indced, little danger 
of such an event from speculative opinions confined to points 
purely abstract, and discussed by individuals who would be, 
- professo, bound to respect the civil power, and to obey the 
aws. 

With respect to situation, those cities which unite the pur- 
suits of literature with the operations of commerce, will, b 
their habits of pecuniary calculation, at once perceive the ad- 
vantage resulting to the chosen seat of such an assembly. In 
the very nature of things, it would become an established mart 
and open fair for literary productions. 

Among the possible obstacles to our project, it will not be 
expected to place those which arise from great and rare casual- 
ties. Lisbon may experience another earthquake, Smyrna a 
plague, London a fire, or Paris an invasion. ch events come 
not into the ordinary calculations of life; yet even these might 
be foreseen and obviated, in the details of organization, which 
the congress would discuss in their first — 

The greatest obstacle to the regular assemblies of the literati, 
lies in the frequency of European wars; but we may yet hope 
that war will not always produce an indiscriminate carnage, 
confounding sex and age; and that it may become a prin- 
ciple in the law of nations, to consider the ehildren of science 
as at peace with the whole world. 

It may be asked if the present be a fit time for the execution 
of our plan; and there is no reason why the question may not 
be answered in the affirmative. The exaggerated feelings of 
the revolution have relapsed into a calm; and the nations of 
Europe feel intimately the necessity for repose. A closer cal- 
culation of interests has taught them the absurdity of destroy- 
ing each other in the quarrels of a few individuals—in quarrels 
which would very soon be adjusted if the world once agreed to 
follow the example of that tribe of the Franks who, as Aca- 
Tuas relates, forced the parties concerned to descend person- 
ally into the arena, and to fight it out with each other. The 
vperation of recent events has, however, tended so to mingle 
the nations of Europe together, that they have become less 
French, English, or German, and thereby are rendered more 
European. 

It has been asserted that the project of a congress would 
meet with opposition even amongst the learned themselves, 
and the objection affords a.new motive for laying it open for 
their consideration. It is, however, more probable, that to 
establish such an assembly would anticipate and realize their 
general wish. The restlessness of talent, the spirit of investi- 

ation, the incessant desire of extending knowledge, would 

nd, in the execution of this design, a means of satisfaction 
and of fulfilment. Among the members of the republic of let- 
ters, there doubtless would be found some who would attach 
little or no value to the proposal, If it be bad, their reasonable 
censure would condemn it; if good, it would still be improved 
by the discussion. In the scales of the balance we must place 
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the and the evil, and weigh, advantages against inconve- 
rh If no novelty should Fe adopted, on as is abso- 
lutely free from objection, the world would inevitably remain 
at its minimum of improvement. Let us then proceed to con- 
sider the composition of the congress, and to make some 
necessary remarks on the literary character. 

(To be continued). 














LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
LETTER IV. 

My hostess having procured some passes from her 
young ladies’ music-master, we went last night to a place 
of amusement called the Opera, and seated ourselves in 
the pit, whence we commanded a prospect of the whole 
house. You cannot imagine a finer sight. Hundreds of 
little rooms, lined with crimson, stood piled one over the 
other, and were full of feathers, diamonds, and ladies. 
Some of these rooms stood on the stage itself, which was 
quite proper, considering that the people in them were 
evidently actors. Indeed, so the whole company appeared 
too, and perhaps, those who trod the stage were the only 
real spectators ; at least, they were the only persons pre- 
sent, who passed altogether unnoticed, and seemed quite 
unconnected with the entertainment of the evening. No- 
body, except some foreigners who sat about me, paid any 
attention to the stage; however, their enthusiasm alone 
was more than sufficient to compensate for the neglect of 
all besides. 1 know not what they meant by a tenor and 
a baritono, but from what they said, 1 could gather that 
the civilization of society depended in a great measure 
upon them. One singer, they asserted, had the happiness 
of heaving up her notes from a considerable depth. Yet 
I pitied her extremely, for, by the faces she made, it was 
evident the process put her to great pain. 

** Ah, Madame, is it not a charming soprano?” exclaim- 
ed a yellow little foreigner, turning short round upon me. 
Really,” replied I laughing, ‘‘ 1 must say ’tis one of the 
finest asthmas I ever heard in my life.” ‘‘ What are you 
about, my dear ?” cried my female companion, quite shock- 
ed. “ About!” echoed the bowing Frenchman, “ about the 
wittiest lady in the world !” 

Delighted with his repartee, he naturally became pleased 
with the object of it, so began chattering away, and soon 
initiated me into the mysteries of the whole Italian Opera ; 
which is, indeed, a most comical device. The dialogue 
being in Italian, not one in a hundred can know the plot of 
the play—a great advantage to the author, who may thus 
write regular nonsense with impunity. ‘The dramatis per- 
sonz consist, for the most part, of distressed kings and 
princesses, who conduct their affairs in recitative, and on 
all trying occasions, come out with a song. . The fate of 
an empire is sometimes announced by a cadenza. Is the 
heroine in a fret? she sings. Is the hero in a rage? he 
sings too. Does he purpose to attack a citadel? he sings 
to his soldiers on the breach, and his soldiers sing to him, 
and the enemy on the battlements sing to both, and then 
all three sing to each other; after which, the battle goes 
on swimmingly. , - 

People may say that this is unnatural. But if the rolling 
spheres themselves are set to music, why should not an 
affair of state have its music too? Certain I am, that a 


few fiddles at St. Stephen’s would do as much service to 
the nation as half its orators. , 
As soon as the opera was over, the house began to fill, 
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perhaps because the company might then talk without 
any interruption from the performers. I could perceive 
strange work going forward between the young gentle- 
men of Fop’s alley, and certain fashionable grandmothers 
in the pigeon holes; while all around me were grey- 
headed patriarchs whispering some demure young ladies, 
who sat magnificently dressed, and perfumed with flowers ; 
but who, out uf the house, pique themselves upon their 
capability in gin, and upon the superior thunder of their 
curses. 

Besides these, there were the starers—a set of emaciat- 
ed bloods, who stood under the boxes, and ogled the 
ladies over head. {t was amazing to see with what chris- 
tian composure and resignation each pretty creature bore 
a constellation of fifty fixed eyes all concentrated on her 
face, which, so far from appearing discomfited, had even 
a sort of company smile upon it, that lasted, with a sweet 
sameness, the whole of the night. 

At length the ballet began, and an instantaneous silence 
reigned through the house; for it is a rule there, to see 
the singers, and to hear the dancers. Not a billet-doux 
could drop from a dowager unheard, so great was the 
respect paid to the majesty of toes. Occasional whispers, 
however, were ventured now and then. It was observed 
for instance, that Vestris was in much limb, as he had 
spun round once and a segment more than usual. Then 
the eloquence of an attitude, or the pathos of a pas 
seul, was pronounced superb, and divers old cognoscenti 
admired the keeping of the groupes of flower girls. Some 
of them, indeed, were kept long enough, as one might see 
by their wrinkles; while the fatness of others shewed 
plainly, that they were, at least, kept well. 

The stage itself was a great deal too small for the 
numbers who sometimes thronged upon it, nor could one 
always tell whether the scene represented a room or a 
landscape. At least it was no uncommon thing to see 
a piece of sky dangling down from the ceiling, or the 
fag end of a forest growing through the side wall of a 
saloon. 

As it was Saturday night, the curtain dropped at 
twelve o'clock, a most proper regulation, which, however, 
when first instituted, raised a terrible riot among the 
audience. Perhaps most of them, being accustomed to 
consider church as another place of public amusement, 
were indignant at this instance of episcopal partiality. 

Adieu. 











CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 


MEMorIRS of the Lirz and WRITINGS of the late 
JoHN CoaKtEy Lettrsom, M.D.; L.L.D.; F.R.S.; 
F.A.S.; F.L.S.; &c. &c. &c. with a selection from his 
Correspondence. By THomMAsJosEPH PETTIGREW, F. 
L.S. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons ; Surgeon 
Extraordinary to thei Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent 
and Sussex; Surgeon to the Universal Dispensary ; Fellow 
and Registrar of the Medical Society; Registrar and Se- 
cretary of the Royal Humane Society ; Honorary Member 
and Secretary of the Philosophical Society of London; 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, &c. Sc. &c. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

CAN our readers possibly wish for any further certifi- 
cate in favour of a work, the Subject and Editor of which 
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boast a string of titles longer than ever designated the 
proudest German Potentate? That a man with so many 
letters to his name, as the benevolent Lettsom, should 
have lived and died, is not indeed matter of great sur- 
prise; but that a gentleman with so much to do, the 
holder of so many offices, as the Editor seems to pos- 
sess in fee simple, together with his three et ceteras, 
should have found time for the arduous publication of 
three octavo volumes, will doubtless lead some to suppose 
that he must have as many heads as Cerberus, as many 
eyes as Argus, and as many hands as Briareus, to enable him 
to execute a task which he certainly has done with mani- 
fest judgment both in selection and arrangement. We re- 
collect when the Reviewers of old recommended that Dr, 
Priestley should content himself with inserting the alpha- 
bet after his name; but if the present thirst after office, 
whether efficient or sinecure, and the present rage for 
writing should extend much further, one alphabet will not 
be sufficient for a modern title page, but upper case and 
lower case, with the whole train of pica and long primer, 
must be pressed into the service of modern men of Let- 
ters! 

But an architect will not judge of the interior of an edi- 
fice by the style of the portico, neither shall we permit our 
literary astonishment at this biographical threshold to pre- 
judice our opinions respecting the arrangement of the 
apartments and the taste of the furniture. Every history 
of a man who has raised himself to notice by his talents, 
and has acquired the esteem of his fellow citizens by his 
virtues, must be useful even though performed with much 
less modest attention to truth than the work before us. 
It is indeed a Memoir written by one that boasts the 
friendship of the deceased in his dedication to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, whose titles and literal, if 
not literary, distinctions, with four et ceteras, are sedu- 
lously enumerated for the honour, no doubt, both of De- 
dicator and Dedicatee. In such a work then we can only 
expect the “nil nisi bonum”—nor is it our wish to record 
the errors or failings of the departed ; and we again repeat 
that the biography of such a man must be highly useful, 
whilst we proudly add that there is no other country but 
BRITAIN, that can afford such instances of genius and 
talent raising their possessor to fame and general es- 
timation. Nor are British talent and genius confined to 
her European limits. Wherever her flag has waved, 
wherever her daring and adventurous sons have touched, 
or her overflowing progeny have settled, there talent and 
genius become indigenous, and are often transplanted for 
the honour and the advantage of their native country. 
Of this truth Dr. Lettsom was a brilliant example; for he 
was a native of one of the smallest Isiauds in British pos- 
session in the western hemisphere—an Island so small that 
it would scarcely be noticed in common maps were it not 
that it gives name to the “‘ Jose Vandyke Passage,” through 
which our homeward bound convoys from the West Indies 
generally ran, during the period when our possession of 
St. Thomas and the other Danish Islands, induced a 
collecting of the convoys so far to leeward of the usual 
route. Than the scenery of Little Van Dyke, and its 
vicinity, nothing can be more romantic or more delightful, 
as the writer of this article has witnessed in comparison 
with most other parts of the globe; and it was no doubt 
this circumstance which tended so much to preserve in 
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Dr. Lettsom’s mind, through a long life, the extreme par- 
tiality which he always felt and expressed for his native 
spot. 

Of that partiality several interesting proofs are given in 
the letters before us, and cannot fail to afford pleasure to 
a patriotic mind; indeed the whole of the correspondence, 
both to and from Dr. Lettsom, is highly interesting to all 
readers, as well as to professional men. The Editor has 
arranged the Correspondence on general subjects in the 
first and. second volumes, exclusive of 200 pages dedi- 
cated to the biography; whilst those letters, that are 
strictly medical, are inserted in the third volume, together 
with a number of medical cases, originally published sepa- 
rately. This is judicious; and will render the work a 
more pleasing companion for the library table. The bio- 
graphical part, though short, is deserving the attention 
even of those who read for amusement alone; and the 
correspondence completes the portrait of a man whose 
active benevolence will always be remembered with grati- 
tude by many, and with esteem by all. 





Actors AND Epirors, a Poem, by an UNDER GRa- 
DUATE. 

This doughty assailant sets out to slay the reputation 
of Kean the Actor, and Perry of the Morning Chroni- 
cle. In his furious attack, either by himself or his printer, 
he murders aud mis-spells Juvenal and Horace—* desceu- 
dit”—“ peewas,” in the very title-page ; and then proceeds 
to commit triumphant havoc upon English orthography, 
metre, and rhyme, without ear, or shame, or mercy. Other 
bards derive their inspiration from purling streams and 
shady groves; but this poetical. Drawcansir is inspired 
by “‘the breakfast table.” He has, however, most un- 
kindly forborn to mention whether the keen edge of crav- 
a at an uncovereditable, or the sight of hot 
rolls and butter, constituted the provocative. This strange 
production is eked out to 810 lines, written in less than 
two days! but we shall let the writer speak for himself, 
in the following extract from his extraordinary preface. 
** The poem (if from its design and: nature it deserve the 
name) which is now entering on its perilous trial, was be- 
gun. at the breakfast.table, and the few lines catching the 
eye of a friend, the author was requested to go on ;” (that 
is, to push on! keep moving!) * This he has done inthe 
most rapid manner ;” (quite a Rapid!) “ and:though he 
does not hope, nor does he attempt, to deprecate the 
wrath of critics, by saying he wrote against time, yet the 
shreds and scraps of that precious commodity devoted to 
it. would not, he is confident, compose two days, at the 
most: liberal computation.” After having gravely. stated 
that it-would be well if.authors, who have but little. to 
say in their prefaces, “‘ would confine their words to a 
small number,” and assured his readers that he will prac- 
tise this limitation, he spins out the flimsy cobweb to 
six octavo pages. He accuses the public of-a “ supersti- 
tious reverence” for one actor, andthen modestly qualifies 
the temerity of this fight, by the apology “ if I may. be 
allowed the figure.” We admire his heroic rage against 

«those “ who call faults beauties,—ignorance, genius, —and 
fidgetty starts, coruscations of brilliancy.” His prose 
ecstasy concludes with a notable avowal that he will be 
amply rewarded for his toil, “ if one person” will look 
into the merits of the case before he opens his mouth, to 
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read as religious truths, the dicta of newspapers; and as 
men do not open their mouths but their eyes to read, we 
presume that this very disinterested critic has by this 
time received the reward of his labors. 

In his poem and notes, he now represents. Perry of the 
‘Morning Chronicle, as “‘the star of Liberty or infant Rome,” 
‘and now, a Traitor to Thespis, holding a share in Drury 
Lane Theatre, “which may account for the evident /earn- 
ling in all his strictures to that house.” That unlucky 
\Editor is then changed into a Monster, breathing venom 
“with more than Hydra force,” and brandishing his forked 
‘tongue ‘‘ where worth appears ;” and sparing “ Midas with 
his ass’s ears.” 

We shall add some specimens of this tuneful Critic’s ear 
for harmony, rhyme, and metre; but we fear that common 
sense or meaning were too trivial to be included within 
his very sublime cogitations. 

‘You ope my eyes, and row my wonder’s gone 

That Kean’s adored while Kemble is forlorn— 
That fits and starts should charm an audience sense, 
When hard-earned. ny is but mere pretence.” 110 
Again—“ Last scene of Richard, is the glorious treat, 
For then we see the noted, brobbing feat.” 
— “In fat gin tone, young Richmond's arm he braves, 
Pray is it Richard or a maniac raves? 
His friends confess this fact, yet think it pretty, 
So ’tis were he to bawl—“ Ya coach City.” 

— Alas! Rae wounds him, head, neck, back, and-——,. 
Just as Lord Grizzle’s served by Thomas Thumb.” 160 
We have been obliged, through a want of the “ ore 

rotundo,” to omit the first rhyme in the last couplet, but 

we leave it to our readers’ imagination. To Dowton he 
pays this tribute : 
** His Oliver, his Hypocrite, and eke his Jew, 
Are true to art and true to nature too.” 303 

His praise of that charming actress, Miss Kelly, must 
be read as it was written, that is, with great gravity, and 
without any discomposure of the risible muscles. He ex- 
tols her as one 

“ That every turn of passion well can give, 
And bid e’en misbegotten children live; 
To things sens vigour who can health bestow, 
And make that run which never else could go.” 335 

We must not, in the above, dare to think of a second 
meaning, (as the entire poem is almost wholly free from 
a first), nor question his kind intention in the following 
compliment to the beautiful Mrs. Mardyn, whom he vin- 
dicates from the base aspersion of having put herself under 
the protection of one nobleman, by advising her to court 
protection from the plural number. 

“ Guard well the panoply thy face affords, 
And meet protection from thy public Lords.” 

In his praise of Kemble we fully agree, but would it 

had come by “a better messenger.” He deplores 
“ The anguish and the pain, the fev’rish rivt, 
Ere the awful words, ‘ he sleeps in quiet.’ ” 

Like other narrowninded bigots he would sacrifiee 
Kean to Kemble and Kemble to Kean; and persuade the 
public that he sees nothing in the performances of the 
latter but a mass of unnatural contortions. Without 
attempting to hold up either of those great Actors, as 
free from certain defects, we have no doubt that Mr. 
Kean will continue to meet the public favor in proportion 
to his signal merits. We now close with four lines from 
this immortal poem : ———~ 
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“ That men like these should earn their daily bread, 
By writing scandal, which is freely read ; 
For J the truth unwillingly indite— 
Some Asses read what other Asses write.” p. 16. 
VARIETIES. 
splapeenenet= 
LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

THAT the effects of this powerful engine in the cause 
of liberty, should be fully appreciated in civilized society, 
is not to be wondered at; since experience has fully 
shéwn to us what may be expected from it. But that a 
rude unlettered savage should, at a glance, form an almost 
prophetic judgment of its certain consequences, wher- 
ever introduced, is a fact so extraordinary that we cannot 
avoid noticing it. In a work recently published respect- 
ing the Friendly Islands in the South Seas, we are in- 
formed that Mr. Mariner, a youth saved from the massa- 
ere of the crew of an English ship, produced much 
amazement in the minds of Finow the chief, and his 
nobles, by the operation of writing and then reading such 
séntences as he was desired to set down. In order to 
prove the accuracy of this wonderful mode of silent 
spéech, Finow directed Mr. Mariner to write down 
several little pieces of scandal respecting the ladies of 
his court, which wére given to another sailor to read— 
an operation that produced much amusement, and con- 
siderable confusiou in the fashionable circle. But the 
amusément proceeding from this did not make the chief 
the less attentive to its process arid effects. How names 
and citcumstdnces could thus be communicated through 
a chatinel so mysterious, was not only past his comprehen- 
sion, but appeared to be the result of witchcraft only. 
However, when young Mariner told him that in several 
parts of the world, messages were sent to great dis- 
tances through the same medium, aud being folded up 
and secured, the bearer could know nothing of the con- 
tents; nay that the histories of whole nations were thus 
handed down to posterity without “spoiling by being 
kept,” as he was forced to express himself, though that 
part of the business many may be disposed to deny, 
Finow acknowledged this to be a most noble invention, 
but added, that it would not do for the Tonga Islands— 
that there would be nothing but disturbances and con- 
spiracies, and he should not be sure of his life, perhaps, 
another month ! 

Yet the amorous chief, who appears to have been a 
second Harry the 8th, confessed that he should like to 
know it himself, and for all the women to know it,. that 
he might make love with less risk of discovery, and not 


so much chance of getting his brains knocked out by the 
husbands. 








BRITISH INDIA. or pe 
OuR intercourse with the interesting regions which lie to 


the north of Bengal, is likely to be much extended by means, 


of researches now pursuing with great diligence and atten- 
tion, by an English officer, Captain Webb, who has been 
for some time employed as surveyor in the new acquired 
districts of Kumaoon and its vicinity. It appears by 
recent accounts from Calcutta, that he has crossed the 
several ranges of the snowy mountains, and penetrated 
into that part of Tartary which in former ages must have 
been the seat of civilization, if we are to judge from the 
august remains of architecture which have been discover- 
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ed on its outskirts, and also from the traditionary tales 
of the East, which always speak of it as a country of 
riches and of necromancy. 

This intelligent officer set off from Almorah some time 
ago, attended by a Jemidar and twenty men ef the 
Kumaoon Battalion, and surmounted very great obstacles 
in the accomplishment of his arduous undertaking. He 
had fallen in with a Tartar Chief, and hoped to be allowed 
to continue his researches. We understand it to be his 
opinion, that he might, without great difficulty, penetrate 
from the situation whence he last wrote, into the heart 
of Russia. Every one will anxiously wish him success 
in an investigation promising curious scientific results, 
The supposed inaccessible height of these stupendous 
mountains, and the enormous ridges of snow skirting 
their sides, until lately, debarred all attempts to surmount 
them in this direction. To Mr. Moorcroft, superinten- 
dent of the Hon. Company’s Stud, is, we believe, due the 
fsingular merit of having had the boldness to project, and 
fortitude to complete, the task of their discovery. This 
enterprising traveller, some years ago, having entered by 
’Sreenughur, and proceeded as far North as the great lake 
of Mansaroar, returned in a South-Easterly direction, and 
cutting right across the great chain of the Himmalab, 
arrived in safety at Almorah, where he was taken prisoner 
by the Nepaulese Authorities. Mr. Frazer, brother to 
the Assistant at the Delhi Presidency, some time in the 
autumn of last year, also entered Thibet by way of Sree- 
nughur. As far as we know, these are the only persons 
who have transcended this great chain to the northward : 
the route of the Jesuits, and in later times of Captain 
Turner and Mr. Boggle, in their journey to the country 
of the Great Lama, having been in all cases, if we mistake 
not, through the Moorum and Bootan. Much may be 
expected from Captain Webb's scientific skill towards a 
correct knowledge of the natural history of these stupen- 
dous heights, whose summits have from observation been 
found to rise more than 28,000 feet above the level of the 
sea; nearly 8000 feet higher than Chimborazo, the 
greatest of the Andes. 

NORTH WEST DISCOVERIES. 

The discoveries of our immortal Cook, commenced 
from a love of science in the breast of our revered Sove- 
reign, and conducted upon the same principle by that 
great circumnavigator, his daring companions, and per- 
severing successors, are now likely to have their grand 
outline filled up from California to the Bhering Straits, by 
the political enterprize of the United States, stimulated 
by the desire of an extension of territory to the westward. 

As the lands on both sides of the great river Missouri, 
which almost equals the Mississippi in breadth and depth, 
and with which also it unites after a course of many hundred 
miles from West to East, are so extremely fertile, and 
situated in a very mild climate, many settlements are now 
making there. The government favors them as much as 
possible, in the hope that the Missouri will one day afford 
the easiest means of effecting a communication between 
the Atlantic States and the Pacific Ocean, for that future 
great part, which the United States seem destined by 
nature to perform on the Theatre of the World. This 
circumstance has induced the President to order two new 
expeditions of discovery to those immense, and hitherto 
but imperfectly known countries. The one is to proceed 
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by sea round Cape Horn, and will land on the North 
West coast of America. The other expedition is to set 
out from Fort Louis and the Mouths of the Missouri, to 
follow this gigantic stream to its sources, and to join on 
the North West ccast the expedition that goes by sea. 
It cannot yet be stated with certainty, say the American 
prints, whether a permanent establishment will be formed 
upon the Pacific Ocean, in a spot the nearest to the sources 
of the Missouri; this must at all events depend on cir- 
cumstances. We may add, that perhaps the consent of 
other parties may be wanting. . Spain, indeed, is not at 
present able to assert her claims; but Great Britain may 
consider the safety of Canada endangered by settlements 
formed on lands where she has a prior right of discovery. 

ARTIFICIAL LiGuT.—It is a curious fact in the theory 
of artificial light, that when reflected by a parabolic 
mirror this reflected light is greater in proportion to the 
diminution of the wick. ‘This has been ascertained by 
experiments of the French Academy; when it appeared 
that an argand lamp of six lines diameter gave a better 
light than one of sixteen, consuming at the same time 
ouly half the quantity of oil. This improvement may be 
applied with great success to carriage lamps, particularly 
in travelling; and is not unworthy the notice of those 
metropolitan districts where gas illumination has not yet 
taken place. : 

Vo.tcanic THEeory.—That Basaltes. isa volcanic 
production, has long been contended for; yet it is an 
undoubted fact, that Mr. Bakewell has recently discovered 
in Gloucestershire>a mass of Basalt, in which organic 
remains of Coral are imbedded ! If Basaltes is volcanic, a 
most extraordinary difficulty thus presents itself. 

It is a curious fact, whether considered in a political or 
literary point of view, that although there were formerly 
several French Newspapers printed in the UNITED 
STATES, yet at present it cannot be said that there is a 
single one now in existence. 


NEW IMPROVED HARP. 

An instrument, upon a very improved construction, has 
been exhibited to several meetings of musical amateurs at 
Paris, by M. Dizi, who had the honor of instructing Her 
Royal Highness the Priucess Charlotte of Wales. 

The grand principle of improvement is, that each string 
is capable of producing three distinct semi-tones, and this 
by the simplest process. Each string will therefore pro- 
duce a natural note, together with the flat and sharp of 
that note; the natural consequence of which is that in 
tuning and in practice the wolf may be entirely done 
away with. 

To describe the machinery by which this is performed, 
with any degree of minuteness, would far exceed our 
limits. Let it suffice therefore to say, that a lever is 
fitted to move on pivots, and is put in action by a pedal, 
which is also susceptible of change of place, by which 
means the vibrating part of each string is shortened as if 
by the application of a temporary bridge. 

The application is most ingenious ; but the principle is 
not new: for we have seen a similar mode of producing 
octaves in a stringed instrument played upon by keys and 
invented by Hawkins, in which the tone was produced by 
a moving wheel. 

The Journal de France speaks of M. Dizi’s invention 


in terms of high panegyric; but they seem not to have 
appreciated all its advantages, saying that the sharp on one 
string will always be unison with the flat of the string 
above it; a mode of tuning totally unnecessary, and which 
would preserve the defect of the wolf, by adopting the 
temperament of the Piaroforte, though the great advan- 
tage of the improvement is that it will render the wolf 
totally silent. It is possible however that musical ears, 
tuned to usual temperament for the distribution of the 
wolf on the pianoforte and organ, might not, at first, be 
pleased with the perfect division of the intervals of which 
this instrument is susceptible. 

It is stated that the exercise of the pedals is light and 
easy, aud by no means inimical to grace or expression, 
either in the tone of the instrument or the attitude of the 
performer. 

It is necessary however to observe that this instrument, 
though perhaps not so complete as the one recently exhi- 
bited, has been already introduced into practice in London. 

PARISIAN OPERA. 

“ Madame Catalani is still absent, but the period of her 
return is said to be near at hand. She is preparing to revisit 
us on the wings of the Zephyrs, say the Journals, and the 
month which opens the season of spring, will not pass away 
without restoring to us the rival of the harmonious song- 
sters of the woods. Inthe meanwhile the managers of the 
Italian Opera endeavour to fill up by novelties the nu- 
merous vacua which the absence of its Directress pre- 
sents: with this view Jl Matrimonio per raggiro and-La 
Proserpina, have been immediately succeeded by the Jtali- 
ana in Algeri, the first representation of which took 
place recently. Though it is superfluous to speak ef 
the poetry of Italian Operas, it must notwithstanding be 
acknowledged that some is more or less unreasonable, and 
some more or less calculated to inspire the musician, The 
Italiani in Algeri must be rauked in that class, the ab- 
surdity of which cannot be exceeded, and indeed hardly 
equalled. It is a flat imitation of Le Roi de Cocagne, 
and the Hero is the Dey of Algiers, who, it is well 
known, is a very comical person, and extremely patient in 
matters of mystification. The music is the coup d’essai 
of Signor Rossini, who was only eighteen years of age 
when he made his debut in the career of Cimarosa and his 
Master Mattei. M. Rossini now enjoys a high reputation 
at Rome and throughout the whole of Italy, and this cir- 
cumstance proves that his first attempt was not his master- 
piece. The second act is an absolute nullity; the first 
contains a very agreeable Cavatina, Languir per una bella, 
and it would have been infinitely better if Garcia had 
not spoiled the expression by ornaments foreign to the 
character of the air. The finale to this act is rather irre- 
gular, but extremely gay and original. There was a want 
of unity in the choruses. It is to be hoped, however, 
that some other productions of M. Rossini will enable us 
to appreciate more favorably the talents of this modern 
composer.” 

PRINCE DE B————A. 

The Coachman of the P de B——a, among other 
faults, has that of being fond of wine and drinking it to 
excess. When he is inebriated he laments his fate and 
grumbles at being obliged to live with the rest of his 
master’s servants. They are such low creatures, he ex- 
claims. A few days ago he presented himself before the 
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lady of M. de B——, and asked for his wages as he in- 
tended to quit: being referred to the steward, he con- 
ducted himself in such a way, that instead of receiving 
an answer he was forcibly conveyed to bed. The next 
day the P de B-—— sent for him and said: ‘I am 
informed that you wish to quit my service: do you still 
maintain this resolution? your fellow servants are ready 
to pardon your bad conduct; you know your place is an 
easy one and you ought to be sensible of the regard which 
is shewn to you.” At these words the Coachman burst 
into tears, and replied “ that he did not wish to leave the 
house.” “I am glad to see you return to your proper 
senses,” resumed his generous master, ‘“‘ and it gives me 
pleasure to learn that you will remain with me.” “ Alas ! 
Sir,” replied the Coachman, redoubling his sobs, “ it is 
not for you that I consent to remain here, but for the sake 
of my horses; poor animals, what would become of them, 
if I were not here ?” 

The Journal des Maires mentions a woman who is 
seized with horrible convulsions whenever she sees a ser- 
pent or atoad. It likewise tells the story of M. Charles 
d’Escars, Bishop of Langres, who fell into a trance at every 
eclipse of the Moon. A more extraordinary instance of 
this kind of phenomenon is related in the Memoires of 
Madame de Larochejaquelein. The sight of a squirrel 
produced on the intrepid Henri de Larochejaquelein all 
the physical effects of fear; the hero of La Vendée could 
not approach this weak and innocent animal without 
trembling. This he himself confessed, though he smiled 
at his own weakness, and made useless efforts to over- 
come it. 

Madame Nicolet, it is said, has left behind her 400,000 
francs in gold. Her will contains several very whimsical 
orders ; she desired to be buried in a coffin lined with 
velvet, which she had herself prepared. She likewise or- 
dered her executors to place within the tomb, her clock, 
her husband’s cane, and her casket. She did not specify 
whether her diamonds were to be within the latter. This 
is a difficulty, the solution of which is apparently sub- 
mitted to the sagacity of her heirs. 

Louis XVI. was born on the 17th August 1754—St. 
Bartholomew’s day, stained in the anuals of History by 
the massacre of the Hugonots; Marie Antoinette was 
born on the 12th November 1755, called in the Calendar 
of the Romish Church, the Day of the Dead: and their 
son Louis XVII. was born on the 27th of March, Easter 
Sunday, the day of the Resurrection. The Romans, 
who believed in lucky and unlucky days, would not have 
failed to draw from these gloomy nativities, astrological 
reasons to determine the fate of this unfortunate family. 

ARCHITECTURE.—It is a fact deserving the notice 
of Architects, as ascertained from experiment by M. Gau- 
they, that the resistance of any species of stone is not in 
proportion to its gravity. His experiments were made 
upon different species; but the most remarkable contrast 
is in the stone dug at Caserta in Italy, and the gras blanc 
or white free-stone. The former of these is heavier than 
the latter, and yet it only supported half the weight. The 
resistance of certain species are here given in round 
numbers, their specific gravities diminishing, 














Resistance 
Basaltes of Auvergne — 2,884 — 51945 
Caserta Stone —— 2,718 — 14865 








White Statuary marble — 2,695 ——-—— 8176 
White Free-Stone 2,476 23086 
Pumice Stone 0,538 54945 

M. Von Synghel of Ghent, has employed nine years of 
intense study for the purpose of finding out some method 
of simplifying arithmetical calculations; and has succeeded, 
in the most complicated rules, in decomposing, producing, 
and reducing in one minute, and by means of a dozen 
figures, operations which required hours and whole co- 
lumns of almost unintelligible fractions.—His method is 
applicable to money of all kinds. 

The new theatre of Saint Charles at Naples was opened 
on the 12th of January, the King’s birth day, in the pre- 
sence of the whole of the Court, and a multitude of spec- 
tators both natives and foreigners. ‘The Neapolitan 
Journals are very lavish in their praises of this magnifi- 
cent building, which has risen as if by enchantment, from 
the ruins and ashes of the old one. Places were let for 
twelve ducats each, and every one was engaged in advance 
for the first three representations. M. Duport has con- 
cluded peace with the Royal administration ; but it is 
not known whether he yielded. His ballet of Ceudrillon 
was represented, in which he played one of the principal 
characters. 

Further antiquarian researches are still making at Rome ; 
and it is said that M. de Niebuhr has discovered two 
fragments, of which one completes the speech of Cicero, 
Pro Marco Rabirio, and the other is a manuscript of a 
part of an oration possessed already. The volume which 
has furnished this precious double discovery is the same 
in which M. Amanduzzi had already found an inedited 
fragment of Livy.—It appears also, that M. de Niebuhr 
has discovered some passages of the works of Seneca. 














DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 

A German almanack, recently published, contains some 
details concerning the dog named Barry, one of the pre- 
decessors of those who lately perished amidst the snow of 
the Great-Saint-Bernard. This intelligent animal served 
the Hospital of that mountain for the space of twelve years, 
during which time he saved the lives of forty individuals. 
His zeal was indefatigable. Whenever the mountain was 
enveloped in fogs and snow he set out in search of lost 
travellers. He was accustomed to run barking, until he 
lost breath, and would frequently venture*on the most 
perilous places. When he found his strength was insuffi- 
cient to draw from the snow a traveller benumbed with 
cold, he would run back to the Hospital in search of the 
monks. 

One day, this interesting animal found a child in a 
frozen state, between the Bridge of Dronaz and the Ice- 
house of Balsora: he immediately began to lick him, and 
having succeeded in restoring animation, by means of his 
caresses he induced the child to tye himself round his 
body. In this way he carried the poor little creature, as 
if in triumph, to the Hospital. When old age deprived 
him of strength, the Prior of the Convent pensioned him 
at Berne, by way of reward. He is now dead, and his 
body is stuffed and deposited in the Museum of that towa. 
The little phial, in which he carried a reviving liquor for 
the distressed travellers whom he found among the moun- 
tains, is still suspended from his neck. 
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ASTRACHAN RYE. 

The Germans are now beginning to attend to the con- 
cerns of agriculture on a liberal scale. The following anec- 
dote is curious, and may also be useful. About thirty 
years ago, M. Tornesi of Baireuth, who filled a considerable 
office under the Prussian government, and took pleasure 
in cultivating, in Franconia, a great many foreign produc- 
tions, procured with great difficulty from Russia half an 
ounce of this excellent summer corn, quite genuine. From 
a peculiar fancy that what is excellent ought to be for a 
time kept secret, lest it should lose its value, he cultivated 
this corn solely for his own pleasure in his garden, and at 
his death, which took place about three years ago, left all 
that he had collected to a friend, charging him not to de- 
tract from its worth by making it too common. The lat- 
ter, it appears, thinking the secret had been kept long 
enough, sowed the whole, soon after his friend’s death, 
and is endeavouring to extend the cultivation of it, in 
order that it may one day become general in Germany. 
This rye is described as far surpassing every other species 
in size, productiveness, and beauty; and an account lately 
published speaks of it with almost poetical enthusiasm, 
calling it the magnificent golden grain, the delight of 
all who behold it, the favorite of Ceres, &c. 

STATE OF PopULATION.—A German paper, which 
treats of the societies for Missions and distributing Bibles, 
contains the following calculation. Admitting that the 
population of the earth comprehends a thousand million 
souls, there must be about 170 millions in Europe, 550 
millions in Asia, 150 millions in Africa, and 130 millions 
in America. Of this number there are supposed to be 
175 millions Christians, 9 millions Jews, 160 millions Ma- 
hometans, aud 656 millions Pagans. Thus it appears that 
the Christians form about three twentieths of the popula- 
tion of the whole earth. What a vast field for missiona- 
ries! What extensive tracts of ground still remain to 
be tilled, and how many Bibles to be printed in every lan- 
guage. , 

CHEMICAL SysTEMs.—Berzelius has brought forward 
a new “ Chemical Mineral System,” in which he professes 
to correct the antecedent ones of Werner, &c. It may be 
suspected that any system founded upon our present know- 
ledge is not likely to maintain its ground for any length of 
time, whilst new and most important elementary discove- 
ries are constantly issuing from the laboratory. In pro- 

. portion as systems facilitate srrangement, they must be 
useful; but they too often serve to bewilder the student, 
and even, sometimes, stifle the tests of truth ! 


Steam Boats.—The increasing use of Steam Boats 
has induced a person living in a city in the south of Ger- 
many, as their Journals assert, to construct a machine, 
by the aid of which, and without sails or assistance from 
the wind, a ship or vessel may proceed as quickly as if it 
were impelled by the most favorable breeze. This machine 
is extremely simple, and its construction and application 
require but a small expence, which is not at all to be com- 
pared with that of a Steam Boat. It occupies but a small 
space, may be easily removed, and easily replaced. It is 
not necessary to construct the ship in any particular man- 
ner, the machine being applicable to vessels of every de- 


scription. It acts very powerfully against the stream, when 
not very rapid. 





JACQUIN’S ICONES PLANTARUM RARIORUM. 

It will be doubtless agreeable to the lovers of Botany 
to be informed, that Baron Jacquin, son of the celebrated 
author of various Botanical works, has published a cireu- 
lar letter to the possessors of incomplete copies of the 
“* Icones Plantarum rariorum”—first intended he says to 
consist of only four numbers, forming one volume, so that 
many persons, possessing these, think they have the whole 
work; it was, however, continued to sixteen numbers, 
making three large folio volumes, with 649 copper-plates. 
Baron Jacquin in consequence of many copies being in- 
complete, was induced to preserve the copper-plates, in 
order to wait for better times; and the son now invites 
those who have incomplete copies to let him know before 
the Michaelmas fair in 1817, what they want, and he will 
supply it from the numbers still on hand, and by help of 
the copper-plates, at a price, in proportion to the number 
of plates in Nos. wanted, if possible not exceeding the 
original sale price. After that period the copper-plates 
will be used for other purposes, and it will be impossible 
to complete the copies of those who neglect this oppor- 
tunity. 

Catalani is likely to meet with a formidable rival at 
Vienna ; at least in the opinion of the amateurs of that 
musical city. Signora Corgondio has been singing for some 
time in that capital; she charms all hearts and all ears, 
and is esteemed a prodigy of vocal excellence. No doubt 
honest John Bull will soon exchange notes with this won- 
derfully gifted personage. 


ANECDOTES. 


SHERIDAN. 

In the year 1805, on the day when the very animated de- 
bate took place upon the celebrated Tenth Report of the Com- 
missioners of Naval Inquiry, the attention of a gentleman, who. 
happened to go accidentally into a Coffee House near the House 
of Commons, was instantly fixed by another gentleman whom 
he observed at one of the tables with tea, and pen, ink and 
paper before him. For some time the latter sat alternately 
drinking tea, and taking down memoranda, and then called 
to the waiter to bring some brandy, when, to the observer’s 
great surprize, a half pint tumbler full was brought. The 
gentleman placed it by him, continuing awhile, alternately, to 
write and drink tea; when, at length collecting his papers. 
together, he put them in his pocket, and ‘swallowing the half 
pint of brandy as if it had been water, went out of the Coffee- 
House. The stranger was so much struck by all he had ob- 
served, particularly at the facility with which such a quantity of 
spirit was taken, that he could not forbear asking the waiter 
who that gentleman was ? The man gy “ Lord, Sir! dont 
you know him, why that’s Sheridan; he’s going now to the 
House of Commons.” It will be remembered, that in the 
course of this debate, Mr. Sheridan made one of the finest 
speeches ever delivered by him, alike for keenness of argu- 
meat, and brilliancy of wit; and this under the influence of a 
potion, which would wholly have deprived most men of their 


faculties. 
GEORGE THE FIRST. 

That monarch, soon after his accession to the throne, made 
a progress to Winchester. He arrived there on a Saturday 
afternoon. The Dean and Chapter had made great prepara- 
tions, at a considerable expence, for his Majesty’s reception at 
the Cathedral, next morning ; but when he was asked by the 
Lords in waiting, at what hour he chose to go, he peremptorily 
refused to go at all. His attendants foreseeing ill consequences 
from disgusting the clergy, and disappointing the expectations 
of thousands who had flocked from all parts to see a King, 
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had recourse to the intercession of an old Turk, who had long 
served him in quality of Valet de Chambre, and with whom 
the Monarch often familiarly unbended. “ You go to church 
to-morrow ?” said the old man—* No, no!” -replied the King.— 
“Vat! you no go to ehurch, Sire??— “No!” answered 
Royalty. “Oho! oho! so! so!” replied the valet, “ you no 
goto church ; your people tink you ave two head; you go to 
church, dey den see you ave but one.” This excited a smile, 
and the people were gratified. ( Lettsom’s Correspondence. ) 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ANSWER TO THE SONNET OF GRAY IN OUR LAST 
NUMBER. 
BY THE LATE GENERAL FITZPATRICK. 

-/. Thyrsis will return no more ; 
Simple Maid, expect him not: 
Ere the Autumn well was o’er, 
Were his Summer vows forgot ; 
And since Winter's snows and rain 
Not a trace of them remain. 
Cease repining, simple Maid, 
Thorns may blossom, Birds may sing ; 
Love's a flower, which once decayed 
Knows of no returning Spring. 
Haste and seek another Swain ; 
Trust, and be deceiv'd again. 

















PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 

Oxrorv.—On Wednesday, the Delegates appointed by this 
University to present the Address to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Recent, proceeded to Carlton. House to fulfil their 
mission. These representatives, with the accompanying body 
of the University, amounted to 170; considered as one of the 
most numerous assemblages of the University that ever attend- 
ed on a similar occasion. 

The degrees. of M.A. have been conferred on Reverends 
W.H. Ciark, Exeter; H. J. Rush, and H. Bliss, Worcester ; 
G. W. Bishop, Queen’s; J. Wetherston, Baliol ; and T. A. 
Rickards, Oriel ; Messrs. J. Tucker, and G. J. Cornish, Corpus 
Christi. 

Degrees of B. A. conferred upon Messrs. Jos. Thorne, 
Exeter ; and C. Medhurst, Corpus Christi. 

Campnrivce.—A dutiful and loyal address to the Prince 
Recent has been voted in full Convocation. 

Mr. S. Smitn, of King’s, is admitted fellow of that Society. 
Professors Haviland, St. John’s, and Hewett, Downing, are Can- 
didates for the office of Physician to Addenbrooke's Hospital, 
vacant by the death cf Sir Isaac Pennington. 

On Monday the 10th instant, a General Assembly of the 
Academic ians of the Royal Academy was held at their apart- 
ments in Somerset-house, for the purpose of filling up’@ vacancy 
in that body, occasioned by the death of Nathaniel Marchant, 
Esq. when Mr. John Jackson was duly elected an Academi- 
cian. 

Mr. Millington has commenced his lectures on Practical 
Mechanics, and their application to arts, &c. at the Royal In- 
stitution ; where Mr. Stackhouse’s lectures on Antique Archi- 
tecture are also in course of delivery. 

. Catcurta, JuLy 27.—A meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held, at which several interesting communications were sub- 
mitted to the Society. Among these was the Journal of Mr. 
Frazer’s Tour to the sources of the Sutlej and Jumna, and thence 
across a most difficult and interesting country to the sources of 
the Ganges. A long and curious document was also commu- 
nicated, respecting several classes uf robbers and murderers, 
known in the South of India by the name of Phansesgars, and 
in the Upper Provinces by the appellation of Thugs; the peculi- 
arity of whose practice is the employment of a noose, which they 
throw round the traveller, whom they have fallen in with on the 
road, apparently by accident, and whom they thus strangle and 


eee nr mt 
rob ; they live in a regular society, ‘and roam the country in 
gangs, under a regular sirdar or chief. The communication 
was sent by Dr. Sherwood, from Mudras, and was illustrated 
iby several extracts from official reports made in this part of 
(India. An account of the sea snakes that made their appeéar- 
‘ance, some time since, in such numbers at Madras, was also 
iforwarded by Dr. M‘Kenzie. These snakes proved to be ve- 
nomous in a very high degree, but the establishment of medical 
aid near the spot, and the ready application of the eau-de-luce, 
prevented any great loss of lives. Two short papers were also 
read, one on the ceremonies observed at the coronation of the 
Colastri Rajah, on the Malabar coast, by Mr. Brown ; and ano- 
ther on several ancient coins struck by the Parthian Kings, 
about 250 years before Christ, and which were presented by 
Dr. Robinson to the Society. His Excellency the President 
was present. 

Germany.—The Imperial and Royal Agricultural Society of 
Vienna has chosen for corresponding members, Count Kots- 
chubey, Russian senator, and formerly minister of the interior ; 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. ; and Arthur Young, Esq. 


FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tut works of our native Artists, at the Gallery of the British 
Institution, were submitted last week to the inspection of the 
Prince Regent and a select circle. On Monday the Gallery 
was opened to the public. A number of the pictures had been 
exhibited last season, at Somerset House, but, on casting our 
eyes round, we felt a proud sensation in the advance of the 
British School. We regret that our restraint within certain 
limits does not permit us to do justice to the merits of each 
‘Artist; but we shall continue our brief remarks in the ensuing 
numbers of this publication. 

James Warp holds a distinguished rank in the present Ex- 
hibition. He has fewer pictures than he had last season at So- 
merset House ; but they are all of the first quality, and in that 
department, wherein he excels. The landscape of his “ fight- 
ing Bulls,” is conceived in the exuberant spirit of Rubens; the 
fury of the enraged combatants is strikingly expressed ; the 
penciling powerful; the colouring mellow and vigorous. The 
white cart-horse, asses, and figures in his Sand-pit, are painted 
with a fidelity and high finishing equal to the style of Paul 
Potter; but with much greater furce, and a more picturesque 
choice of scenery. ‘The Liouess disturbed in devouring a 
Heron, is 2 noble representation of a nature. The ex- 
pression of rage is astonishingly fine. The bold line of the dis- 
tant mountains; the majestic volume of clouds sailing along 
the skies; the deep toned blue-ish and purple-ish'tints in the 
off-skip; with the verdurous browns of the near scenery; and 
the solemn brightness and impressive union of the whole, con- 
fer an imposing grandeur on this commanding picture. This 
Artist’s: “ Sen of North America,” are drawn and penciled 
in the same masculine style; but the balance of. colour is not 
so nicely poised. There is, periaps, a small excess in the 
quantity of cool tints. The mass of warm light, composed by 
the principal animal, is too directly opposed to the deep blue-ish 
and purpl-ish tones of the sky and distances. This want of suf- 
ficient gradation somewhat impairs the harmony: but the 
landscape is romantic ; the effect very spirited; and the slight 
deficiency, here noticed, would be passed unobserved by the 
crowd, in the picture of any other artist but this great ‘colourist. 
His Spanish Charger is of a beautiful form; framed for strength 
and swiftness. The Poney, also, is admirably drawn; the 
landscape grandly conceived; and painted with all the gene- 
rous fervour of his richest pencil. There is a living light in 
the sky, and a warm low tone of illumination in the middle 
grounds and water, of which no language can convey an ade- 

uate idea. The general effect fixes the eye, by its fine subor- 

ination, its deep and dauntless oppositions of colour, and the 
enchanting harmony of its masterly combinations. The peh- 
ciling of this eminent Artist is sometimes hard, and his ex- 
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pression of details ays when the subjects imposed upon him 
are not congenial with his powers. We need not observe to 
him, that the moment an affectation of mere mechanical dexte- 
rity prevails; the pencil ceases to be an instrument of character, 
and becomes a debauched vehicle of manner. ‘But, here, there is 
no mistake of the means for the end. This picture is a model 
of style, the head of a class, which no man of true taste can 
view without emotion, and no painter without a lesson of in- 
struction. The master here shines forth with superior lustre. 
He stands upon a rock of elevation without a competitor; and 
we may safely affirm that there is a Tizianesque power in his 
landscape backgrounds, which has had no equal in modern 
times. 

We regret that we cannot congratulate our admired favo- 
rite, Mr. Howarp, on kis “Introduction of the Christian 
Religion into the Saxon Kingdom of Northumberland ; a sketch 
for a large picture.” After having, for so many years, delighted 
the public with his graceful and glowing pencil ; and exhibited 
the soul of Poetry in his light and lovely compositions, we do 
not conceive that his well established reputation can suffer by 
the defects of a single picture. There is a quiet deliberation 
in the execution, very unlike the rapid movement of a sketch. 
The head of Coifi, the principal figure, is ill drawn; the neck 
too long; and the countenance uncouth, without character or 
expression. King Edwin is stiff and flimsy ; there is nothing 
of Royalty about him but his crown. The head of Bishop 
Paulinus is sunk into his shoulders, or rather into his drapery, 
for the forms of his body are scarcely indicated. The same 
stiffness, and want of animation, are visible in the High Priest 
hefore the Altar; and the frigidity, which pervades the whole 
composition, is, by no means, atoned for by the few scattered 
graces of the female figures. There is a certain common-place 
gaiety in the colour, without either depth or tone, or fluency; 
and a want of that historical gravity which, in so finished a 
sketch, we might reasonably have expected. Like that pupil 
of the Loves and Graces, Cipriani, who rarely succeeded in 
English History; this fascinating painter derives his happiest 
inspiration from the Heathen Mythology, and never casts a 
more powerful spell over our senses than when he borrows his 
subjects from the Sisters of Parnassus. 

Mr. Hirron’s grand picture of “ Christ raising Lazarus” has 
been much painted upon, since its exhibition at Somerset House. 
The Artist has altered the expression of the head of Christ, 
and some of the other heads. He has, also, thrown a greater 
depth into the masses of shadow, which has rendered the up- 
position of light and shaduw more predominant. If the tone 
of the sky were still somewhat lowered, we conceive that it 
would conduce to the repose and solemnity of the general effect. 
This distinguished Artist well knows, that whenever a powerful 
chiaro-scuro is made a primary object in historical painting, the 
accessory becomes a principal; and the story, sentiment, charac- 
ters, and expression, are in danger of being, in a proportional 
degree, reduced to a secondary station. We need not refer to 


‘the Venetian, Dutch, and Flemish historical painters for 


instances of this error. This Artist has added a new wreath 
to his fame by his “ Duke of Wellington’s entry into Madrid, 
a sketch,” rich in light, colour, motion, passion, grace, 
beauty, and vivacity. It is the first thought for a large pic- 
ture; but what second thought can ey a performance which, 
in the principal parts, combines the fierce encounter and 
noble inspiration of a sketch, with the breadth, depth, and 
decision of a finished picture? Groupes of animated and ele- 
gant females move on each side and before him, to welcome 
with songs, dances, and musical instruments, their Redeemer 
from the enemy. The Child flying along with a garland ; the 
lovely Women spreading their mantles in the Warrior's path; 
and the young Mother eg | her infant aloft in joyous ex- 
tasy, are breathing symbols of tumultuous enthusiasm. The 
Duke, upon a proud war-horse, followed by his companions 
in victory, is a gentleman, a soldier, a hero; an image of mar- 
tial grace and glory. The bright unclouded blue of the sky is 
a ground, from which the brilliant assemblage of colours, in the 
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carnations and draperies, sparkles and burns upon the eye, with 
surprising force and lustre. The architectural grandeur of the 
churches and palaces communicates an august character to the 
scene. It is a procession, a triumph, a march of fire, which 
makes the heart of a Briton swell and his blood run in swifter 
fcurrents. This combination of taste and feeling exhibits a 
prowess of hand and energy of conception which must beat 
an alarm to the Anti-Contemporarians, and put all the wor- 
shippers of rust and rottenness—of shapeless marbles and 
faded canvas, into motion. We reserve some remarks on this 
glorious effort, and shall close, here, with observing that if Hit- 
TON were to die to-morrow, this single performance would en- 
sure his professional immortality. e Prince Regent has had 
the good fortune to possess himself of this sketch, and His 
Royal Highness has liberally given the Artist a commission to 
paint the large picture. Ww. C. 











THE DRAMA. 


On Wednesday evening, a gentleman, named Booth, made, 
what was termed his first appearance, at Covent Garden The- 
atre, as King Richard the Third. Our arrangements, for this 
department, not being quite perfected, we were not present, on 
that night; but the strong sensation produced by his perform- 
ance, drew a crowded house to his second appearance in the 
same character, on Thursday Evening. Immediately after the 
play had commenced, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
entered their box ; God save the King was called for by the au- 
dience; the actors retir¢d; the band gave that popular air in 
the best style; their Royal Highnesses bowed their thanks, and 
the actors resumed theit duty. The new Richard was loudly 

reeted on his entrance. He is about twenty years of age, and 

is figure not inelegant, although deficient in height and im- 
portance for a certain high cast of parts. Ona first view he 
appears somewhat smaller than Mr. Kean, and more slender. 
His eyes are dark and full of meaning. His nose is aquiline, 
and his profile a handsome likeness of King William the Third 
when young. His voice, in some of the upper tones, resem- 
bles that of Mr. Kean; and, in some passages, his gestures 
and mode of emphasis, reminded us of that distinguished per- 
former. But his bold conception and vigorous execution of 
the whole character, free him from the charge of any direct or 
servile imitation; although he has frequently seen the Richard 
of Drury Lane and must have benefited by his observations. 
On his entrance, and through the evening, he fully possessed 
himself, and we are happy to mention that among a number of 
striking beauties, we noticed few misconceptions of his au- 
thor, or weak passages. In all the scenes, where the active 
workings of Gloucester’s ambition are covered bya veil of hypo- 
crisy, he evinced a correct and lively discrimination. His wooing 
Lady Anne was a fine wrought piece of crafty dissimulation. It 
was free from much ofthat unnecessary by-play to the audience, 
by which, we have seen even eminent actors weaken the effect 
of this courtship. There was an assumed earnestness, and a 
persuasion in his smiles, which might almost apologise for 
Lady Anne’s more than Ephesian compliance, His smooth 
management of Buckingham, and meek deportment before the 
mayor and citizens, when refusing the crown, were equally ex- 
cellent. Inthe bolder scenes, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages of his figure, he displayed the cool cruelty, and ferocious 
courage of the dark and bloody tyrant with great effect, We 
have not limits to notice the numerous passages in which the 
skill and fire of his performance drew forth thunders of applause. 
In the dying scene he gave a masterly representation of despe- 
rate energy, but continued the struggle somewhat too long. 
His action is excellent, neither deficient in spirit nor carried to 
extravagance. His features, on first view, are not impressive ; 
but, in the display of passion, are capable of strong and varied 
expression. We noticed that, in anger, he has a trick of in- 
flating his cheeks, and violently projecting his lips, which we 
advise him to correct. 
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ccaaihidamiatetal 
It is currently reported that it is te Mr. C. Kemble’s good 
taste, and good advice, that the public are indebted for this 
romising histrionic addition to the Drama; for, Mr. Booth, 
Adstan performed Sylvius, in As you like it, on the London 
boards some months ago, Mr. Kemble was so struck with the 
powers he elicited in giving force and effect to that character, 
much beyond the mere rustic simplicicy which had always 
marked it, that he advised him to quit all thoughts of a sub- 
ordinate place in town, to study and graduully to undertake 
the higher walks of the Drama on provincial stages. This ju- 
dicious advice Mr. Booth followed, and the favorable result is 
a proof of its propriety. ‘ 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


As the Operas exhibited at this Theatre during the last weck 
have been the subject of former reports, we shall limit. this ar- 
ticle to a few lines. Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro has been re- 
peated in the same style of exceHence which we noticed at its 
first representation, and has attracted unusually crowded and 
splendid audiences. The pit is generally so thronged with 
amateurs and professors, that the appellation of Academy of 
Music, given to the Opera at Paris, would well apply to the 
King’s Theatre in London. 

A new Asiatic Divertissement appeared on Tuesday last. It 
is a pretty trifle of short duration, hardly amenable to serious 
criticism ; and its principal feature of interest consists in some 
charming steps and evolutions, executed by the elegant Mi- 
lanie.—A new grand Ballet is announced for next week ; and 
Mezart’s Don Juan expected with impatience. We trust that 
in this Opera the exertions of the Musical Department will 
derive some little support from the sister art; the more so, as 
even our Minor Theatres have brought the subject on their 
boards, with considerable scenic decoration. 














GERMAN DRAMA. 


Guitr, (Die Schuld) a Tragedy in Four Acts. 
By Apotpuvus MuLuner. 

Or all the tragedies which have been brought of late years 
upon the German stage, none has excited so much interest as 
that which is the subject of this article. The most ardent 
panegyrics have been lavished on the author; he has been 
compared to Schiller, Goethe, and even to Shakespeare. Mr. 
M. has himself protested against these negreee praises, 
with a candor which does.as much honor to his character, as 
his tragedy does to his talents. What is peculiarly remark- 
able in this piece is, that it seems (and is indeed considered by 
the French critics,) to be a kmd of compromise between the 
romantic or German, and the regular or French tragedy. The 
three unities are observed with sufficient strictness. The time 
is from the evening of one day till midnight the day following ; 
the scene is not always in the same apartment, but in the 
same Chateau; the action is one, and very simple, being the 
discovery of a crime to all those who are interested in it. The 
author has employed no theatrical paratle, no stage trick, and 
has observed almost rigorously the rigorous precept of Horace, 
“ Nec quarta loqui persona laboret.” He has but five cha- 
racters, and very rarely introduces more than three at one 
time. The characters, however, and the execution of the piece, 
bring it nearly to the class of Romantic Tragedy. The in- 
trigue is very simple ; but the previous developements, which 
are necessary to inform the reader, are extremely complicated. 
The subject of the piece is fratricide ; but the author, unwilling 
to bring it on the stage, has invented the following story. 

Edwin, Count of Oerindour, a powerful Norwegian noble- 
man, had no children, and his family was on the point of becom- 
ing extinct, and his estates returning to the crown, when his 
Countess became pregnant. By the advice of her physicians 
she goes to the baths at Bareges, but her husband, being ob- 








liged to attend the King to the army, cannot accompany her. 
Being a protestant, she is afraid of living under her own name 
in a Catholic country, at a time when religious fury was at its 
height; and she borrows the name of a Catholic family, who 
allow hier to do so. At Bareges she is happily delivered of a son, 
whom she calls Hugues, but her bad health, and the war, hinder 
her from returning home. At the end of two years her son dies ; 
she is in despair at her loss: but Donna Laura, a Spanish 
lady, who is also at Bareges with her second son of the same age 
as Hugues, gives him to the Countess, induced to this by the 
prediction of a pypsey woman, whom she met during her 
proseeney with this second son, and who, vut of spite at having 

een refused alms by her, threatened, that if the child with 
which she was pregnant proved a son, he should assassinate 
his elder brother ; if a daughter, the son already born should 
kill his sister. Laura, credulous and superstitious, whose hus- 
band went to America before the birth of this son, gladly gives 
this child to the Countess, in order to save her elder son, of 
whom she is extravagantly fond. 

The Countess returning to Norway, presents this child to her 
husband as his son; but being afterwards delivered of a daughter, 
she reveals the secret to him, except the name of the mother, 
which she has sworn never to betray. After her death, the 
Count informs the King, who, wishing to perpetuate the name 
of Oerindour, bestows, by a secret diploma, this name, and 
all the estates of the family, on the person to whom Edwin 
shall deliver the diploma before his death. 

Laura’s two sons grow up. DonCarlos, the eldest, in Spain, 
as theson of Don Valeros ; Hugues, in Norway, as the son of the 
Count of Oerindour. Don Carlos being arrived at man’s 
estate, is married to the beautiful and noble Elvira, whom he 
adores, but without being loved by her. Hugues, at his fa- 
ther’s death, learns all that the latter knew of his secret. 
Without thinking on marriage, his whole desire is to find his 
true parents, of whom he knows only the name of their coun- 
try. However, he goes toSpain, meets Don Carlos, and con- 
ceives an ardent friendship for him. Unhappily he beeomes 
deeply enamoured of Elvira, who is sensible of his passion, 
and cannot conceal it. The delicate health of Carlos inspires 
pe with hopes which Elvira does not discourage. Love 
and friendship struggle in thé mind of the young Count. He 
saves the life of Carlos at a bull-fight, at the risk of his own. 
But jealousy seizes the mind of Carlos. Elvira informs the 
Count that her husband has a plan against his life. Hugues 
goes in order to reconcile himself with him: he sees him 
alone in a forest, without being perceived by him. All the 
passions are aroused in his heart, he takes aim at Carlos, fires, 
and the fratricide is consummated. Soon after, Elvira, easily 
consoled, marries, though without knowing it, the murderer of 
her husband. 

Such is the ground-work of this Tragedy, which is almost 
sufficient to give the reader a view of it, for the rest passes 
almost wholly in acquainting the spectators with what we havé 
related to our readers. The scene is in Norway, inthe castle 
whither Hugues, after the commission of his crime, returns 
with Elvira and the young Otto, a boy of 12 years of age, the 
son of Elvira and Don Carlos. Jerta, the daughter of Count 
Oecrindour, wko believes herself the sister of Hugues, lives 
with them. Don Valeros having lost his wife, Donna Laura, 
in America, returns to Spain. Certain circumstances persuade 
him, that his son has been assassinated, and other signs make 
him believe that he shall find the assassin in the North. He 
arrives at the Chateau at the end of the first act, and after 
several masterly scenes, in the two following acts, Hugues, 
convinced that he has been guilty of fratricide, makes the 
dreadful confession. In the midst of the stupor, the grief and 
the indignation which this confession causes, Hugues, struck 
with the paternal malediction, conceives and declares his 
resolution to expiate his crime on the scaffold. Thus ends the 
third act, and perhaps it should have been the last. However, 
Mr. Miillner has judged it necessary to add a fourth, in which 
each of the actors seeks 2 denouement according to their 
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several characters. 
“Tne f this traged pement of the 
he true merit of this ly is in the develo to 

characters, which are perfectly supported; in the simplicity of 
the action, above all in the progressive picture of the remorse 
of Hugues, and in its truly terrifying effect. There is a pro- 
found and highly tragic moral in the influence which the crime 
of Hugues exercises on all who approach him. Nobody can 
be happy near him; neither his wife, who re hes _her- 
self with having entertained a guilty passion fur him, and who 
sees hisn a constant prey to sombre melancholy, nor the tender 
Jerta who adores him, as she perceives that he is not happy, nor 
young Otto, who seems to divine that he is the murderer of his 
father; lastly, Valeros himself cannot find his second son 
without discovering in him the assassin of his eldest son: so 
many persons rendered unhappy by one crime really inspire 
that pity and that terror which according to the legislator of 
the stage must purify the passions. Great hopes may be en- 
tertained of a poet who, having waited till the age of thirty- 
eight to enter the lists, announces himself by such a begin- 
ning. 
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At length 














INTELLIGENCE 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 


LIST OF BOOKS REVIEWED IN THE CURRENT JOURNALS. 
(To be continued.) 

Menraty Review, January— James’s Tour in Germany, 
&a—English Dance of Death—Coleridge’s Christabel —A- 
dams’s African Narrative—The Antiquary—Barlow’s History 
of Ireland--Strachan’s Letter to Selkirk—Blakeway on 
Junius, with Sequel— Med. Chir. Transactions, Vol. 5.—Ri- 
chardson’s Philology—Southey’s Lay of the Laureate—Words- 
worth’s Thanksgiving Ode—The Patriot, 2 Poem — Melan- 
choly Hours—Hermit of Hawkestone—Relics of a Saint— 
Mountain Boy—Freedom—Faro Table, a Comedy—Malorties 
Topography—Tracts on the Navy—Argument on the case of 
Ney—On a new law for the civilised world—Letters on Corn 

Wool—Public Schools, &c. at Stamford, by Blore. 

New Mowraty Macaztne.—Wilson’s Method of Waltzing— 
Franklin’s Correspondence—Orthoepy simplified by Earnshaw 
—~Prisoner of Chillon, by Lord Byron—Eccentricities for Edin- 
burgh, by Colman—Plumtre’s Residence in Ireland—Legh’s 
Journey beyond the Cataracts. 

Criticat Review, January.—Lord Holland’s aa de Vega, 
and Castro—Plumptre’s Ireland—Bishop of Landaff’s Hore Pe- 
Jasgice—Verses on R. Reynolds—Coleridge’s Statesman’s Ma- 
nual—Franklin's Correspondence—Identity of Junius—Mal- 
thus’s Statements on India College—Review of the Stage— 
Bibliotheca Antiqua; Shirley’s Triumph of Peace—American 
Magazine—Leaxton’s Builders’ Price Book—Walker’s Selections 
from Lucian--Nicholson’s Method of Increments—Cavern of 
Roseville—Young’s Waterloo—Scrope’s memoirs on the cut- 
ting Gorget of Hawkins—Golden Key to the Scriptures—Ser- 
mons for Families—Christian Morality. 

Gentieman's Macazine,—Lord Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon 
—Reprints cf Withers’, Stanley’s, Hall’s Poems, &c.—Brit- 
ton’s Norwich Cathedral—History of Croyland Abbey—War- 
ner’s Sermons—Do. Foshrooke—Do. e—Burdy’s Lives of 
Dr: Pococke, &c.—Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary. 

The rage for Bibliography is now gratified at Paris, by the 
sale of the Macarthy Library.—A Quintilian, in four vols., was 
knocked down at 1500 francs.—A Vulgate Bible, 1471, 2 vols. 
fglio, at 1200 francs.—Ficheti’s Rhetoric, 1470, 4to.—one of the 
first books printed at Paris, at 501 francs.—Cicero’s Offices, 
Mayence Edition, 1463, a small folio on vellum, and the first 
edition of the first of Cicero’s works ever printed, at 801 francs ; 
whilst the second edition of the same work in 1466, was sold 
immediately afterwards for 1190 francs. But it is not a little 
singular that the London Edition, 1733, of Thuanus, la 
paper, the seven vols. folio, bound in fourteen, fetched the price 
of 1296 francs, 
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The Sub-Committee of Drury Lane Theatre, are most’ ac- 
tively employed in procuring novelties fur the public. There 
are now in preparation a new Farce by Ou.ton, a new Comedy, 
a Tragedy by the Author of Bertram, a Melo-Drama, and a 
Musical Drama, which report says is from the pen of a lady of 
rank, of high and literary repute ; the music is to be composed 
ody Me eed dly with her work on F 
Morgan is proceeding rapidly with her work on France. 
. ates IN THE PRESS. 





The Seconp Number of Steruens’ Greek Tuesaurus, which 
has been delayed a considerable time by a treaty with Professor 
Schaefer of Leipsic, for his valuable MSS., will now appear in a 
few days.—The two first numbers contain about 2,000 words 
omitted by Stephens.—The Editors hope that their present ar- 
rangements will enable them to publish 6 Nos. annually. 

Mr. Valpy is printing a New Edition of the Seprvacint, in 


ivol. 8vo. The text is taken from the Oxford Edition of Bos. 
Catullus, with English Notes. By T. Forster, Esq. jun. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Chromatics, or an Essay on the Analogy and Harmony of 
Colors. 1 vol. 4to. By G. Field, Esq. 
Illustrations of Literature, from the pen of the venerable 
and intelligent Nicuots, are nearly ready for publication. 
Gradus ad Parnassum, or the Artof Playing on the Piano-Forte, 
exemplified in a Series of Exercises, by Muzio Clementi. Pr. 21s. 
Postscript te the Letter on the Repeal of the Salt Duties. 
By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 
Mr. Brande recommences his lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Mineralogical and Analytical Chemistry. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Wat Tyler: A Dramatic Poem. Price 3s. 6d. 
Observations for the Use of Landed Gentlemen on the pre- 
sent state and future prospects of the British Farmer. Pr. 3s. 
Academic Errors; or Recollections of Youth. By a Mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. Pr. 5s. 6d. tds. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The various interesting communications with which we have been 
Savored, and whick demand our best thanks, shall have the earliest 
possible insertion. 

Should Contemporary Journals glean from the pages of the 
Literary Gazette, we trust that they will have the kindness 
to QuoTE the source from whence such extracts are derived. 

All Intelligence of a Literary Nature will be gratefully received, 
especially from Official Gentlemen connected with learned Socie- 
tics and Institutions ; as well as from Booksellers, Publishers, &c. 

To an inquiring Correspondent we beg to say, that it is our 
intention to notice the Transactions of the Royal Society, and also 
of the French Institute. 

In reply to numerous advertising Queries, we beg to say, that 
the attention due to the Literary contents of our Journal, both in 
quantity and variety, render it absolutely impossible to insert any 
but Book Advertisements, or Notices on points expressly connected 
with Literature and the Arts. We are sorry that the small space 
we can allot for that very useful department of our work, has 
hitherto prevented the insertion of many with which we have been 

avored. 
f We regret extremely to receive daily complaints of the non- 
delivery of the Lirrnany Gazette; and beg leave. to inform our 
numerous inquiring Patrons, that Orders though sent to and re- 
ceived by the Publisher, are not personally executed by him, but 
in the usual manner delivered to the Newsmen of the various dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, who always, indispensably, require a re- 
ference for payment in Town. Should any disappointments take 
place, under these arrangements, it is requested that notice shall 
be sent to the Publisher, who will instantly give the Orders into 
the hands of more attentive Newsmen, with proper directions to 
ensure a safe and regular delivery. ; 
We beg to reply to W. B. that the reference to “ Meteoric 
Stones,” ought to have been p. 84. Ann. Phil. for January. 
Erratum. In last number, p. 41. col. 1. for “ Constance” read 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Speedily will be published, in Imperial Quarto, price il. 11s. 6d. 


the Fourth and last part of 

1. An HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the BATTLE 
of WATERLOO, LIGNY, QUATRE BRAS, &c, written from 
the first Authority. 

By W. MUDFORD, Esq. 
Accompanied by a series of splendidly coloured Engravings, Plans, 
&c. from Drawings taken on the spot, by James Rouse, Esq. 

In this important undertakiry no exertion has been spared to 
produce a memorial of the exploits of our gallant countrymen truly 
worthy of them; fo transmit to posterity a record, which may be 
consulted with conscious pir Bg. Poh the future historian, 
who shall recount these immortal deeds, may examine with confi- 
dence—and which the living, who partook of all the toils, the dan- 
gers, and the glories of them, may turn to as the authentic monu- 
ment of their own exploits. 

The Plates illustrate not merely the field of battle, but all the 
intermediate country from Brussels to Charleroi, proceeding in 
regular succession ; so that the reader will, as it were, actually walk 
over the ground which our army trod, from the moment it quitted 
Brussels till the Battle of Waterloo was fought. They will form in 
a manner one vast picture, so concatenated throughout, that what 
appears in perspective iu the first Plate will be represented in the 
foreground of the second, and so through the whole series. 

To military men, and especially to those who were in the battle, 
these Graphic Illustrations must be peculiarly valuable and inter- 
esting, as they will be enabled to ascertain almost the very spots 
where themselves stood—where their brave comrades were killed 
or wounded—where they sustained the shock of the enemy—where 
they repelled his onset—and where at last they so gloriously con- 
quered, 

Orders received by Colburn, Conduit Street; Egerton, White- 
hall; Ackerman, Strand ; of whom and all Booksellers may be had, 
lately published, 


2. An AUTHENTYC NARRATIVE of the INVA- 

SIONS of FRANCE in 1814 and 1815. 

By M. DE BEAUCHAMP, 
Author of “ The History of the War of la Vendée” The Second 
Edition, comprising a circumstantial detail of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo; by a French Staff Officer; in 2 vols. &vo. Price 21s. 
boards. 

The Battle of Waterloo, separately, 4s. 

3. HISTORY of the WAR in SPAIN and PORTU- 
GAL from 1807 to 1814. 

By GENERAL SARRAZIN. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with a Map, exhibiting the Routes of the 
various Armies. Price 12s. boards. . 

A more luminous view of the great scenes which occurred in 
Spain and Portugal will not easily be found. : 

These works form together a desirable accompaniment to La- 
baume’s:Russian Campaign. The political and military annals of 
Nations have certainly never supplied such interesting subjects for 
the contemplation of mankind as are united in the description of 
this astonishing epoch, in which are exhibited the most memorable 
events and the most affecting incidents that were ever produced by 
the sword of war er recorded by the pen of history. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE FOR 181% _ ; 
Just published, embellished with an elegant emblematical Frontis- 
piece, price 9s. in extra boards, 

TIME’S TELESCOPE for 1817; being a Complete 
Guide te the Almanack: containing an Explanation of Saints’ 
Days and Holidays; with Illustrations of British History and An- 
tiquities, and Notices of Obsolete Kites and Castoms. The whole 
enlivened with illustrative and decorative Extracts from our most 
celebrated Poets, ancient and modern. With an Index to the pre- 
sent, and three former Volumes. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Pater- 
noster Row. 7 : 

“ Time’s Tevescope is compiled with skill and judgment, and 
contains much desirable miscellaneous information, and many inter- 
esting and instructive sketches, particularly on some parts of Na- 
tural History. We recommend this Work to the attention of our 
juvenile readers, who will find it an agreeable and instructive 
companion.”— Monthly Review for Nov. 1816. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A VALUABLE NEW YEAR’S GIFT TO YOUNG 
PERSONS. 


This day is published, elegantly printed in two large Volumes, 
12mo. iljustrated with Frontispieces, price 16s. boards, 
THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER; or, 
Short Essays on the various Objects of Nature noticed throughout 
the Year; with Poetical Illustrations and Moral Reflections on 


‘each Subject. 
By RICHARD LOBB. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Pater- 
noster Row. 

That this edition (being the fourth) might correspond as nearly 
as possible with the present state of the physical sciences, the work 
has been revised throughout, and considerably improved and en- 
larged, by an eminent philosopher, who has simply stndied to render 
it accurate, without changing its style, or suppressing any of the 
excellent moral reflections which give to these Essays so exquisite 
a charm. 

This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price ¢1s. 
SIX WEEKS AT LONG’S; A Satirical Novel. 
BY A LATE RESIDENT. 

“ LONGO ordine gentes.” 

Printed for the Author, and sold by Colburn, Conduit Street; 
of whom and all Booksellers may be had, lately published, 

2. GLENARVON. The Third Edition, in 3 vols. with an ex- 
planatory Preface, Vignettes, and Music to the Songs. 11. 4s. 

In point of talent this work is acknowledged to excel every thing 
in the Novel line that has appeared for some time past. 

The Preface to the present edition contains a statement of the 
extent to which hints, for some of the characters, have been taken 
from actual observation. 

3. ADOLPHE. Nouvelle. Par M. Benyamin DE CoNsTANT. 
Author of the ‘ Tragedy of Wallstein, &c. 6s. Ditto English, 7s. 

‘“* This work presents to us remarkable beauties. It compels us 
to think. All its characters are drawn with the hand of a Master. 
The writer has penetrated deeply into the human heart, he has ex- 
hibited it quite naked. He has represented maa such as he is, with 
his weaknesses and his irresolution, his presumption and his gene- 
rosity, his littleness and his grandeur.”— Gazette de France. 

4. EDGAR. A National Tale. By Miss Appteron. Author 
of ‘ Private Education,’ &c. in 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

“ The most noble, the most loyal, the most heroic sentiments 
beam thronghout this work; the finest, the purest lessons of mo- 
rality are inculcated in every line.” 

5. RHODA, A Novel. By the ingenious Author of ‘ Things 
by their Right Names,’ and ‘ Plain Sense.’ Second Edition, 3 vols. 

6. OTDONNEL. A National Tale. By Lapy Morgan (late 
Miss Owenson), Author of the ‘ Wild Irish Girl, ‘ Novice of St. 
Dominick,’ &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 21s. 

7. JANE OF FRANCE. By Mapame pe GENLIS. 2 vols. 128. 

8. TALES OF FANCY. By Miss Burney. Author of ‘ Cla- 
rentine,’ ‘ Traits of Nature,’ ‘ Geraldine Fauconberg,’ &c. 7s. 6d. 

9, CLARENTINE, By the same Author, Second Edition, 3 
vols. 21s. 

10. ADELAIDE. A Tragedy in Five Acts, Dedicated 
to Miss O'Neill. By Richard Sheil, Esq. Performed at the Thea- 
tre Royal, Covent Garden. Pr. 4s. 6d. 

JUNIUS IDENTIFIED. 

This day is published in 8vo, printed uniformly with Woodfall’s 
Junius, with a fine Portrait. Price i2s. in boards. pet ; 

THE IDENTITY OF JUNIUS with a Distinguished 
Living Character established. 

“ In sese redit.”—Virg. Georg. 
London: Printed for Taylor and Hessey, Fleet Street. 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 
In a few days will be published, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. sewed. 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING, a Poem, with some 


smaller Pieces, 











By JOHN SCOTT. 
Author ef the “ Visits to Paris.” 
“¢ ___. Whither is he gone, what accident 
Hath rapt him from us ?’—Paradise Regained. 
London: Printed for Taylor and Hessey, Fleet Street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published by Henry Corsurn, 50, Conduit Street; and 
sold by Bell and Bradfute, Edinbargh ; John Cumming, Dublin ; 
and all Booksellers. 

MEMOIRS of the PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE 
of the RIGHT HON. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

By JOHN WATKINS, LL. D. 

Witha icular Account of his FAMILY and CONNEXIONS: 

drawn from authentic Documents, and illustrated with original 

Correspondence, and a variety of interesting Anecdotes of distin- 
ished Personages, among whom will be found Burke, Fox, Dr. 

Sane, Dr. Parr, Garrick, &c. &c. in 4to. with Portraits. 

2. THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. Comprehending a 
series of familiar; literary, and political Letters, written between 
the years 1753 and 1790. Now first published from the Originals 
in the possession of his Grandson William Temple Franklin, Esq. 
1 vol. 4to. price 2). 2s. boards. 

The publication of the Correspondence of Dr. Franklin, which 
has been so long expected, cannot fail to excite a lively interest in 
the literary world, and prove highly gratifying to the public at 
large. The familiar Letters will be found to exhibit the opinions 
of this great man, on the most important subjects of human life, 
moral, religious, and philosophical: nor are those of a political 
uature less curious, exhibiting the secret springs and progressive 
operation of that great Revolution which separated the American 

olonies from the parent state. Among the various characters of 
high name in the literary and political world, whose letters and sen- 
timents are here recorded, may be mentioned Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, 

Dr. Priestley, Dr. Price, Sir Joseph Bankes, Brand Hollis, Gran- 

ville Sharpe, Baron Masceres, Buffon, Beccaria, David Hartley, 

Bishop Shipley, the Earl of Buchan, Lord Shelburne, Lord Gran- 

tham, General Washington, Sir Edward Newenham, &c. &c. &c. 
3. TRAVELS to MOROCCO, (through France and Spain.) 

By Colonel Maurice Keatinc. a a Narrative of the 

Author’s Residence in that Empire, with an Deoeunt of the British 

Embassy to the Court of Morocco, under the late George Payne, 

Esq. Consul General ; to which is added, a Second Journey through 

France in 1814, in which a Comparison is drawn between the pre- 

sent and former State of that Country and its Inhabitants. In 4to. 

illustrated with 34 Plates of Scenery, Antiquities, and Costume, 
from Drawings made on the Spot by the Author, price 41. 4s. bds. 

4. NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in IRELAND, during 
the Summer of 1814 and that of 1815. By ANNE PLumpTre. In 
1 vol. 4to. embellished with a Portrait of the Author, from a Paint- 
ing by ‘ eethont, and 12 Engravings of remarkable Scenery, price 
2!. 10s. bds. rs 

5. LETTERS from the EARL of CHESTERFIELD.to AR- 
THUR CHARLES STANHOPE, Esq. relative to the Education 
of his Godson the late Earl of Chesterfield. Now first published 
from the Originals, in 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 

6. NARRATIVE of a TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE at the 
COURT of TRIPOLI. From the original Correspondence in the 
Possession of the Family of the late RICHARD TULLY, Esq. 
the British Consul ; comprising authentic Memoirs and Anecdotes 
of the reigning Bashaw, his Family, and various Persons of Dis- 
tinction; an Account of the domestic Manners of the Moors, 
Arabs, and Turks, &c. &c. 2d edition revised, in 1 vol. 4to. with 
several coloured plates. 

7. LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of M. FOUCHE, DUKE 
of OTRANTO, comprising letters addressed to the Duke of Wel 
lington, the Emperor Napoleon, King Joachim, the Duke d’Artois, 
Prince Blucher, Louis: XVIII., Count de Blacas, and other Mi- 
nisters, &c. 8vo. 


This Day is Published, Price 3s. 6d. 
WAT TYLER; a DRAMATIC POEM. 
Come listen to a TALE oF Times oF Op! 
Come, for ye know me—I am he who — 
The “Maip or Arc,” and I am he who framed 
Of “ THatasBa,” the wild and wondrous song. 








e Soutney! 
And I was once like this: -+++++++se+ee++ 
erecccone tetececececceoees Twenty years 
Have ee strange alteration! SouTHEYy!!! 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Pater- 
noster-Row. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, Price 7s. bound, 8vo. 
A New Edition of HOMER’S ILIAD, from the text 
of Hryne. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, and Sold by Law and Whittaker ; 
Longman, and Co. and all other Booksellers. 





Also bound, 

Virgilii Opera, 4s. Od. Senectute, with Eng- 
Do. with English Notes, lish Notes, 6s. 6d. 

No Interpretatio, 7s. 6d. | Greek Delectus, 4s. Od, 
Horatii Opera, 3s. 6d. | Four Plays of Plautus, 
Cicero's Offices, with Eng- with English Notes,and 

lish Notes, 6s. Glossary, 4s. 6d. 
The Greek Testament, 3 Latin Vocabulary, 2s. Od. 
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